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for by the presence of dust in the air surrounding the bodies ;
and that it is the particles of dust striking against the bodies
which carry off their electricity, and not the molecules of air.

This dust may either be present in the air originally, or it may
consist of particles of metal given off from the charged con-
ductors themselves, for, as Lenard and Wolf (Wied. Ann. 37,
p. 443, 1889) have shown, metals either free from electrification
or charged with negative electricity give off metallic dust when
exposed to ultra-violet light. When the metals are positively
electrified no dust seems to be given off.

The experiments of the physicists above mentioned point to
the conclusion that the molecules of a gas at ordinary tempera-
tures cannot receive a charge of electricity.

This view receives strong support from the results of Blake's
experiments (Wied. Ann. 19, p. 518, 1883), which have been
confirmed by Sohncke (Wied. Ann. 34, p. 925, 1888), which show
that not only is there no electricity produced by the evaporation
of an unelectrified liquid, but that the vapour arising from an
electrified liquid is not electrified. If the molecules of a vapour
"were capable of receiving a charge of electricity under any cir-
cumstances we should expect them to do so in this case. This
experiment is a striking example of the way in which important
researches may be overlooked, for, as the following extract from
Priestley's History of Electricity, p. 204, shows, Blake's experi-
ment was made and the same result obtained more than one
hundred years ago. ' Mr. Kinnersley of Philadelphia, in a letter
dated March 1761, informs his friend and correspondent Dr.
Franklin, then in England, that he could not electrify anything
by means of steam from electrified boiling water; from whence
lie concluded, that, contrary to what had been supposed by him-
self and his friend, steam was so far from rising electrified that
it left its share of common electricity behind.'

There does not seem to be any evidence that an electrified
body can lose any of its charge by radiation through space
without convection of electricity by charged particles.

Hot Gases.

37.] It is only at moderate temperatures that a conductor
charged to a low potential retains its charge when surrounded
by a gas, for Becquerel (Annales de Chimie et de Physique [3]es like an insulator
